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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON 




28 July 19Q5 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Here are my comments on the 18 points made by Senator Mansfield to 
you this morning regarding the Vietnam situation. 

1 . " The estimate of 100,000 men by the end of the year was 
probably short, that the more likely figure would be 150,000 ." 

As you said at your press conference today, we will send 
troops so that the total number of Americans out there will be 125,000 
almost immediately, and the figure will almost certainly go higher as 
additional forces are needed and additional decisions are taken. We will 
send no more men than are required to meet the valid requests of the 
military commanders. 

2 . 1 'The Russians feel that they have an obligation to aid "he 
North Vietnamese not unlike ours towards a Western European country which 
might be attacked and if we expect them to help in getting negotiation s 
started before this situation gets out of hand we have to provide then 
with some basis for helping ." 

The problem is that it is very difficult "to provide them 
with some basis for helping" without losing the war. The Russians ha^e 
repeatedly stated that they object to our program of bombing the North; 
but, we were in touch with the Soviets informally early during the past 
pause in the bombing program, and they did not come up with anything help- 
ful. Nevertheless, I agree in principle wi th Senator Mansfield's point, 
and we are working hard to find ways to make it possible for the Russians 
to escape from their dilemma and to contribute toward some sort of accept- 
able settlement out there. 


3. "The United Nations may be an important link in a wav out of 
the situation but this possibility is clouded by the issue of Article 19 ; 
it may not be opportune to insist upon enforcement of the Article at this 
time; but heat is already being generated on the issue in the House and 
some prompt Presidential initiative on the- point in public mav be desirable. 


You stated that you wrote Secretary General U Thant a letter, 
to be delivered this afternoon by Ambassador Goldberg, inviting nim and the 
UN to use all of their creative ability to help solve the problem in 
Vietnam. I understand that you have talked to Ambassador Goldberg about 
the Article 19 question and that you think that we can work cur way around 
that problem. 
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4. “Bridges to Eastern Europe need to be kept open and continued 
encouragement of the evolution of these nations (Yugoslavia, in particular) 
towards full independence, political and economic, under their own unicue : 
forms of organization is of the greatest importance . 11 

I agree with Senator Mansfield's point. We should vitalize 
this program by public discussion and actions within the Executive^ Branch . 

by the agencies concerned. ^ N/-yv\. Q ^ f W* o— Jl 

5 . ' 'The Russians are deeply concerned that we are abandoning the 
policy of peaceful co-existence - , some tangible reassurance that we are not . 
perhaps through the consular convention, is desirable ." 

One of the difficulties is that the Soviets tend to include 
in the phrase “peaceful co-existence" the right to inspire and feed "wars 
of liberation." Nevertheless, as we know, the Soviets have shown signs of 
reduced virulence in this area, and we want to keep them going in that 
direction. The United States has not abandoned its policy of moving ahead — 
while disagreeing on many important things — in peaceful relationship with 
the Soviet Union. ..The Consular Convention, which the Administration is. 
supporting, is but one example of what we might do to be sure that all of 
our relations with the Soviets are not unpleasant ones. The Geneva meeting 
of the 1 8-Nation Disarmament Conference is another example. I hope that 
somehow we can work out a non-proliferation agreement including the Soviets. 

6 . 1 'The country is backing the President on Vietnam primarily, 
because he is President, not necessarily out of anv understanding or 
sympathy with policies on Vietnam; beneath the support, there is deep con- 
cern and a great deal of confusion which could explode at any^tjme; 
addition racial factors at home coul 
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which could explode at any time; in * : 

ild become involved." CLo—JLJl ; 

Xlf V I 1 :• 

txplain our policies in' Vietnam. You 


b- ^ • - We must continue to explain our pol 

'might consider setting up a Task Force to explain our policies to the 
American people. We should try to keep up the momentum built up during 
the public discussions last spring and early this summer. With respec-: to., 
the introduction of racial factors into the issue, 1 think that the racial 
• leaders throughout the country should be talked with, to make sure tha - : 
they understand the danger of mixing Civil Rights and South Vietnam. We 
must bear in mind that Vietnam is a new type situation — one the kind we 
have not faced before but which we will face many times in the future. 

The character of this new threat must come to be understood by the American 
people. 

7. "The main perplexity in the Vietnamese situation is that even 
if you win, totally, you still do not come out well. What have you achieved? 


It is by no means a ‘vital 1 area of US concern as it was des cribed oy Lodge 
at a hearing this morning." 


' South Vietnam _ijs vital to the United States in the s 7 gn I t i — 
— cance that a demonstrable defeat would have on the future effectiveness ot 





The purposes of the program of bombing North Vietnam are, 

I think, being achieved. The purposes, in addition to reprisal (as was the 
case in the Tonkin Gulf and to a lesser extent after the Pleiku bombing), 
have been, first, to give us a better bargaining counter- across the table 
from the North Vietnamese and, second, to interdict the flow of men and 
supplies from the North to the South. The evidence is that the program is 
valuable in both respects. It seems fairly clear that termination of the 
bombing program will be worth a good deal to the other side, and we have 
every reason to believe that the strikes at infiltration routes have at 
least put a ceiling on what the North Vietnames can pour into South Vietnam, 
thereby putting a ceiling on the size of war that the enemy can wage there. 
A side effect of the program has been to convey to both North and South 
Vietnam in unambiguous terms the US commitment to see this thing through — 
a matter as to which there was, unfortunately, some doubt out there on both 
sides last February. Neither of the purposes I have mentioned have so far 
required more extended bombing in North Vietnam. As for the value of the 
.program as a bargaining counter in negotiations, that value depends upon 
there being, at about the same time, an improvement in our situation in 
.the South; I do not believe that even a greatly extended program of bomb- 
ing could be expected to produce significant North Vietnamese interest in 
a negotiated solution until they have been disappointed in their hopes for 
a quick military success in the South. We are. of course sensitive to the 





As Secretary Rusk has reported to you, there will be no short- 
ages of contacts with the Russians. It is more difficult with the Chinese, 
but we are making efforts to ensure that anything we or they have to say 
can be communicated to the other promptly and reliably. There has been no 
absence of channels of communication. The problem in the past has been 
that the Chinese are intent upon making their point in South Vietnam and 
have been impeding communications between ourselves and the Soviets and 
between ourselves and the North Vietnamese. 

14. “France, who has the best contacts in i. -.co china. has_„been 
virtually ignored as a possible avenue of approa ch to negotiations,. 

France has been particularly difficult in this whole thing. 

She has not behaved exactly as a friend. She has caused trouble, pursuing 
a policy at cross purpose's with ours; she has been less than rrar.k in her 
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dealings with us; and there are occasions where we think she has failed 
to transmit communications intended to be given to us. Nevertheless, 
as you know, we have not excluded and do not intend to exclude France 
as an interested party or as a channel. 


15 . "The situation at Pleiku is highly dangerous : if the US 
garrison is attacked it could be another Dien Bi en Phu and — i t cou 1 d mean. 
increased pressure for our deeper involvement ." 

There Is almost no similarity between the situation in Pleiku 
and the situation that existed in Dien Bien Phu. Our capability to re- 
supply, to reinforce, and to augment with massive air-power is so grea^ 
in comparison with Dien Bien Phu that a situation like Dien Bien Phu cculd 
hardly develop at Pleiku. The risk at Pleiku is one of a massive surprise 
attack supported by the unlikely good luck of a span of weather barring 
heliborne relief. This is a possibility, but a quite unlikely one, and 
our military leaders are aware of the possibility and are guarding against 


16. "The French parliament, at no time, permitte d conscripts to. 
be used in Indochina / 1 

The French lost the war in Indochina at least partly because, 
the war had no support at home. The United States is at war in South 
Vietnam for reasons entirely different from those which motivate the Frenct 
and for reasons which must command the support of the American people. 

In my judgment, it is therefore entirely proper that the United States use 
its regular armed forces, however they may have been raised, to fight for 
the United States interests in Vietnam. 

17. "The Viet Cong are highly skilled and formid able fighters.; 
the South Vietnamese forces are of dubious quality and larger and 1 s£3£jL 
desertions can be anticipated ." 

The hard core Viet Cong are "highly skilled and formidable 
forces,". as are the best of the South Vietnamese forces in even larger 
numbers. The South Vietnamese are fighting well and are dying at a rate 
greater than the United States has suffered in any war. Eighty thousand 
have been killed or wounded since I960. Last year alone, the small South 
Vietnamese army suffered more casualties, in proportion to its size, 
the United States incurred in the whole conflict in Korea. And still 
they fight on. The South Vietnamese desertions are high. The desertion 
rate tends to correlate with the tides of the war. But there have beer 
no desertions of units or of major military figures. It is interesting 
to note that the Viet Cong apparently are suffering an increasing number 
of defections (for example, the so-called Chieu Hoi. program, intended. to 
stimulate defections to the Government, is now running at about oOC Viet 
Cong military personnel a month). 

IS. "The Important thing In a situation like this wnicr, 
mental to us I s to concentrate on find 
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bn? tv m-rqht exist in a combination of the coastal enclave-strategy, 
cessation of aerial bombardment and the use of all possible contacts 
get negotiations under wav . 11 


Everything reasonable is. being done to find an acceptable 
solution. The exact combination of military and political action which 
will produce a settlement cannot be predicted now. As i s?id earlier, 
the first order of business is to make it clear to the enemy that an 
early victory is not in sight for them. s\ / 

, l/ „/? 


ROBERT S. McNAMARA 
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